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EMBROIDERIES AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION. 



Br Hester M. Poole. 




O 1 



k NE of the most singular and 
suggestive pieces of embroid- 
ery is that of an Indian screen, 
containing an exact copy of the 
famous Taj or poem in Arabic let- 
ters and flowers, which is inlaid 
in colored stones, round and above 
the tomb of the famous and much 
loved Queen, at Agra. Then there 
are smaller screens beautifully 
wrought in gold and silver, crimson 
and green, on white silk or velvet. 
i That of the Queen of Agra is much 
handsomer and more elaborate than 
any other. In the Indian taste 
there is a curious delicacy and fin- 
ish, a marvellous patience, a sense 
of geometrical form that marks it 
as unlike any other. 

The embroideries from Siam are 
noteworthy by a barbaric richness 
and splendor exhibited by no other 
nation. Imagine a long panel of 
white lace on which glitters large, graceful flowing sprays of 
foliage, roses, palms, honeysuckles and the waving ronds of ferns 
and bananas. At first the visitor supposes these leafage and 
blossoms are really bullion or gold foil cut into various shapes 
and gummed to the surface of the fabric. But a little examin- 
ation shows that it is all the work of the needle. Stitch after 
stitch is laid so closely and evenly that the effect is that of 
solid gold leaves thickly covering all the delicate lace on which 
it appears. 

This again is thickly powdered with emeralds, coral, garnets 
and pearls, making an embroidery of inconceivable richness and 
splendor. It is stated by the attendants in charge that these 
are real gems of almost fabulous cost, and not the mere skillful 
imitations that a casual observation, owing to their profusion 
and size, would suppose to be the case. The edges of the short 
trousers worn by the king and other members of the royal fam- 
ily, were thus decorated by the patient needles of their wives 
and sisters. Other embroideries of similar richness were made 
for scarfs, bands and decorations. There were also caskets, 
boxes and receptacles of various kinds, glittering and sparkling 
with inconceivable brilliancy, finished with gold, silver and 
multi colored jewels, that light up the dark booth in which 
they are displayed with a radiance all their own. This handi- 
work in which an almost fabulous wealth, enriched by a lavish 
taste, is displayed to the Western world, will show as nothing 
else can do, the wonderful resources of that far-off empire. 

Japanese and Chinese embroideries are too familiar to need 
description. The remarkable finish and brilliance of this work 
is no novelty to our readers. 

The Russian exhibit displays the fertile imagination and 
delicate feeling of those north women who relieve the long 
hours of wintry twilight by fashioning gleaming silks into 
curious forms. Gold and silver embroidery is lavishly displayed, 
enriched by gleaming jewels. One fireplace ornament on a 
background of crimson silk consists of intricate needlework in 
threads of the two precious metals. This is to be presented to 



the President at the end of the Fair. At the same time an 
exquisite and original design will be conveyed from the agent 
of the Empress to the wife of Mr. Cleveland. In this latter the 
figures give a picturesque and forcible illustration of American 
ships laden with corn for the distressed Russians and landing 
at a seaport there, a design both suggestive and artistic. 

In the French selection, as might be expected, are shown 
the fine work and faultless taste of that skilled nation. Le Grand 
Freres have a quantity of such, notably a large piece of gold 
embroidery on plush, together with old gold and gray-green. 
There are also sateens and silks covered with dainty patterns 
of brown and blue. There are also, near this, table cloths of 
Venetian guipure let into linen, with napkins and doylies to 
match, the whole forming elegant colorless designs on which to 
show colored porcelain. In fact white embroidered table linen 
is fast displacing that ornamented with colors. 

In the Woman's Building, Marguerite Maillot, of Paris, ex- 
hibits embroideries of silk, outlined and veined with pearls, that 
are delicate and graceful. The backgrounds are always white 
or ivory tinted satin. On another satin panel is wrought an 
azalea with brilliant blossoms and birds, bolder and more strik- 
ing than usually grows beneath the fingers of the Frenchwoman. 
Then there are panels and hangings more characteristic of the 
French taste, displaying queens and nymphs, fairies and cupids 
done in stitches so fine that at a short distance they would be 
taken for paintings. 

In the German exhibit (Berlin School of Needlework) there 
are. lovely specimens of technique on a large table spread of soft 
pinkish cream satin. Outlined with heavy couchings of gold, in 
arabesques, are bouquets of flowers in their natural forms and 
coloring, a taste altogether differing from the conventionalized 
blossoms growing under the hand of an American worker in 
silks. In the same school may be seen a large hanging of white 
satin thickly covered with scrolls and leafage amidst which dis- 
port peacocks in full plumage. The coloring is so extremely rich, 
the work so perfect, that one turns to it again and again. No 
more faultless technique was ever seen than that of these Ger- 
man exhibitors. 

In this same Berlin needlework exhibition are seen old cross- 
stitch embroideries, sometimes called Russian work, though 
why it should be especially so entitled is not known. All nations 
in the early days of needlework show the cross-stitch. It is done 
by the most crude and unintelligent worker with the needle, 
given a suitable pattern. In fact for bedroom hangings and for 
spreads, this cross-stitch in crimson floss on the coarse German 
half bleached linen, is the most satisfactory kind of embroidery, 
both in regard to artistic effect and durability. It returns 
unspoiled from the hands of the coarsest washerwoman, and one 
never grows weary of the patterns. Nymphs and shepherdesses, 
fruits and flowers become, in time, dull, stale and unprofitable. 
Not so the cross-stitch. 

In the British department of needlework, Woman's Build- 
ing, an interested crowd surrounded the few articles sent by 
the royal family. In this collection a straw hat, platted by the 
the Queen's fingers, could scarcely be entitled as embroidery. 
The Princes # s Helena forwarded a square of brown linen, wrought 
in cross-stitch with floss of a deeper tint, the design a system of 
wheels and whorls. Princess Christian sent table linen made 
from flax spun by Her Majesty's queenly fingers. 

There is a hanging of a medieval figure, colossal in size, clothed 
in solid embroidery of shaded crimson, against a background simi- 
larly solid, of conventionalized foliage, amidst which gleam the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, This background is made up 
of all shades of blue and blue-green, an inextricable mass of 
forms and colors. 

In her right hand the figure holds, in her caught up gown, a 
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mass of apples, and above her head in huge needlework letters 
one reads the motto : 

"I am the ancient apple queen, 
Asonce I was so am I now, 
Forever more a Hope unseen 

Between the apple and the bough. 11 




Empire Window Drapery. By Edward -Dew-son. 

Toe silk is allapplied in ''Persian laid work, 11 a most effec- 
tive style of ornamentation. A certain number of threads are 
laid along the pattern, perpendicularly, and caught from side 
to side, at regular intervals with a darker shade of the same or 
a contrasting color. Again, a certain number of threads are 
laid beside the sheaf last fastened, and these may be precisely 
like the others or in shades of the same or another color. 
These are fastened by a cross-stitch between the preceding 
stitches. This breaks the stitches, brick fashion. 

It will be readily seen that the effect is like painting at a 
little distance. This style of embroidery is done in a frame and 
from its kind it must be the work of a practiced eye, together 
with great deliberation and patience. Here there can be no 
hurrying or scamping. Of its artistic value in figure embroidery, 
the observer is a little doubtful, unless the hanging is to be 
placed at the end of a long gallery or is to depend from a bal- 
ustrade at some distance from the point of vision. The speci- 
men here described, which is perfectly characteristic, is decid- 
edly foreign in style, both in coloring and general treatment. 
No greater contrast could be found than between this work and 
that of the Associated Artists, which are seen upon the same 
floor. Yet there is an odd archaic effect in this girdled and pink- 
sleeved figure, which entitles it to critical examination. 

Most of the needlework in the British exhibit shows the in- 
fluence of the designs and the inlay work of Louis Quatorze, 
Quinze and Seize. Evidently the Channel has been bridged by 
these workers in silks, more effectually than by the makers of 
textile fabrics or of furniture. In all specimens much more em- 
phasis has been made on form than on coloring. Much of it is 
solid work, in stiffly severe shapes, attractive on the whole 
from its very conventionality. 

One exhibit, copied from the corner of a huge Bible depos- 
ited in the Bodliean Library, well deserves mention. The orig- 
inal comforted the devout moments of good Queen Bess. On a 
ground of crimson velvet are raised roses in bullion, in high 
relief, connected with curved lines of the same, and with leaves 
in green and gold. There is also a 16th century casket in raised 
work, bearing stiff, impossible lions and figures, in equally stiff 
landscapes, attractive from its very crudity. 



The Royal School of Needlework, British section, which 
exercises a delightful fascination on all women, we find there 
a notable screen. The upper two-thirds of this screen consist of 
embroidery upon reseda satin, an exact and pleasing repro- 
duction of the age of the later Louis, with its wreaths and 
bands, ribbons and flowers. On the centre of each of the gilded 
bottom, trifold panels, is an exquisite painting of figures of the 
same period. The Louis XVI. frame of many colored gilt, shows 
flowers raised in high relief. It is a fitting companion of furn- 
ishings of that period, and one of the most noteworthy articles 
of the kind on exhibition. 

Near by are to be seen embroidered bands in which gold, 
silver and coral are couched on white satin. There are also 
bandelets of bullion couching with accompaniments of flowers 
of coral and gold, with centers of pearl, stiff with their valuable 
and deep toned ornamentation, such as only are suitable for 
functions seldom seen in a republic. Here, too, is the cover of 
a prayer book, belonging to the first King Charles, before he 
became king. The pale blue brocade is wrought in dull blues 
and pink. Above tbe coat of arms, the three feathers and the 
motto "Honi soit qui mal y pense 11 are fully jeweled. Beside 
it was a reproduction of brocade wrought by the aunt of Sir 
Walter Scott, on a kind of green-yellow poplin, wrought in im- 
possible leaves and flowers, all exceedingly curious. 

A study of the British section and that of the work of the 
Ameri 'an Associated Artists, for example, will show a strong 
line of demarkation between the spirit of the artist at work in 
the two countries. 

The workmanship of the English woman is strong, heavy, 
durable. It is honest work and will last as long as the English 
Constitution. The ground is well covered, the designs sym- 
metrical and balanced. That is, there is little of the careless 
ease of a spray thrown over one corner of the fabric. Each angle 




Byzantine Window Drapery. By Edward Dewson. 

is precisely like every other. Little is left to the imagination, 
everything is en evidence. The coloring also is strong and bril- 
liant, sometimes archaic. There is less sensibility to tones of 
color, less delicacy, but a greater expenditure of time and ma- 
terial than is seen in the work of her more mercurial American 
cousin. 
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The latter, again, has a greater freedom in following out her own 
fancies and original designs than the English woman or the French 
woman. In grace her work resembles that of the latter. Yet she is 
less hampered by the traditions of the Louises, and of the renais- 
sance. She is given to conventionalizing natural forms, such as 
the rose, the maiden-hair fern, even the native grace of our 
maize, rather than the airiness of the rococo period, or the 
ribbon outlines and cupids of an earlier date. In other words 
the American woman is less hampered by precedent than the 
women of older nations. She has the aerial delicacy of a coun- 
try of sunshine and brightness. 

In linens, the American section of the Woman's Building 
shows the usual delicate and graceful forms and light elegance 
that characterizes our countrywomen. There is nothing dis- 
tinctly novel, though a great variety of fine work is displayed 
iu cases and under glass. 

Instead of using imported linens many of the ladies of Chi- 



The first to strike an observer is an exquisite piece of work 
which affects the eyes as a fine burst of harmony affects the ear. 
Across the background, a " cloth of gold, " the weave of which 
was invented by Mrs. Wheeler, is shot chargeable hues of pink 
and green. On them is tumbled a mass of richest tones of co- 
related hues, emerging from a solid shaded vase, ranging from 
lightest pink to deepest crimson, a heap of azaleas living, glow- 
ing, fragrant, against the harmonious background. It is a reve- 
lation of the range of one self-same color, and a superb piece of 
work. This is from the needle of Mrs. Annie Lyman of New 
York, from Mrs. Wheeler's design. 

Another embroidered hanging is a blue-green ground over 
which stalks a lordly peacock, with outstretched tail. The hang- 
ing is nearly covered with such deft stitches that the panel looks 
like the choicest tapestry woven in foreign looms. Here, also, 
there is tone upon tone of self-color, in which one hue melts in 
changeful irridescence, into another. 



TABLE 


OF COLOR HARMONY, WITH THE CARPET AS THE BASIS OF EACH COLOR SCHEME. 


CARPET. 


WOODWORK. 


WALLS. 


FRIEZE. 


CORNICE. 


CEILING. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


DRAPERY 


Black bear rug. 


White mahogany 
and bronze. 


Yellow striped paper 
or silk. 


Painted. 


Different tones of yellow. 


Light yellow. 


Yellow self-tones, 
rose. 


Red and ivory 


Chocolate. 


Ivory enamel 


Ecru, warm. 


Old rose. 


Chocolate, ecru, old rose. 


Light warm ecru. 


Old ivory, ecru and 
chocolate. 


Capote blue. 


Citron. 


Bronze. 


Old gold. 


Citron. 


Light gold, citron, old 
gold. 


Light gold. 


Old gold, red and 
citron. 


Empire blue. 


Claret. 


Antique oak. 


Olive green. 


Gold. 


Antique oak. 


Vellum. 


Red. 


Bronze. 


Deep sienna. 


Antique oak. 


Bottle green. 


Indian red. 


Deep sienna. 


Deep ecru 


Brown and Indian 
red. 


Indian red. 


Ecru or fawn. 


Old ivory. 


Light old ivory. 


Ecru. 


Deeper ecru and Indian 
yellow. 


Very light ivory. 


Ivory, with Indian 
yellow. 


Blue and ivory. 


Gobelin' blue. 


F awn color or an- 
tique oak. 


Dull drab (dark). 


Gobelin blue or red. 


Dull drab, Gobelin blue, 
or red. 


Light drab 


Drab r Gobelin blue, & 
little Gobelin red. 


Rose and Nile. 


Golden brown. 


Black walnut. 


Sage green. 


Golden brown. 


Ochre. 


Light ochre. 


Sage green & brown 


Red and bronze. 


Indian red. 


Yellow brown. 


Deep dull olive. 


Indian yellow. 


Olive. 


Yellow olive. 


Indian yellow & red. 


Indian yellow. 


Indigo. 


Mahogany. 


Deep Pompeian red. 


Bright deep olive. 


Olive, red, blue. 


Light olive. 


Deep Pompeian red. 


Yellow. 


Indian yellow. 


Oak or cherry. 


Indian yellow. 


Deep Indian yellow. 


Indian yellow. 


Light Indian yellow. 


Ind. yellow, cardinal 
red, olive or blue - 


Heliotrope. 


Leather. 


Antique oak or 
cocobola. 


Bottle gr^en. 


Maroon. 


Leather. 


Deep ecru. 


Deep bottle green 
and maroon. 


Orange. 


Old green. 


Antique oak. 


Dull sage. 


Pompeian red (dull). 


Dull sage, ochre. 


Light greenish ochre. 


Brown, with Pom- 
peian red. 


Capucine red 


Old rose. 


Rosewood. 


Sea green. 


Old rose. 


Old rose and sea green. 


Light sea green. 


Sea green, grey, old 


Old rose, with 


Olive. 


Black walnut, 
cherry or mahog- 
any. 


Indian red or Indian 
yellow. 


Dark blue, dk. Indian 
red, dark Indian 
yellow. 


Olives 


Light olive or ochre. 


rose. 

Deep Pompeian red 
or Indian yellow. 


sea green. 

Copper bronze 
or Empire red. 


Oriental rug. 


Mahogany. 


Pompeian red. 


Same as wall. 


Mahogany. 


Buff. 


Deep yellow. 


Oriental stuffs. 


Pompcian red. 


Olive. 


Dull blue. 


Dark Pompeian red. 


Olive. 


Cream. 


Olive and red. 


Tones of Pom- 
peian red. 


Red orange. 


Ash. 


Ochre. 


Bright olive. 


Ochre and light dull 
orange. 


Pale ochre. 


< live, yellow and 
orange. 


Two tones of 
olive. . 


Sage green. 


Cherry. 


Ochre. 


Pompeian red. 


Sage green, ochre. 


Light sage green. 


Pompeian red, dull 
blue, olive, sag* 1 . 


Pompeian red, 
Nile or sage. 


Violet. 


Butternut. 


Violet and yellow. 


Violet and gold. 


Violet and gold. 


Yellow. 


Warm green. 


Old gold. 



cago now use an "Acadian cloth," or "cajun" woven by the 
descendants of the Acadians in New Orleans and other parts of 
Louisiana. It is, of course, hand woven and is not only ex- 
tremely durable but fadeless. It comes in shades of pale blue 
and buff, and is a delightful material for the needle. 

Table cloths of dark blue linen are wrought with white 
thread in short stitch or in long stitch, and others done in split 
filoselle, in renaissance pattfrns. In fact these designs seem to 
have a rejuvenescence, judging by the displays in foreign ex- 
hibits, whether seen in the Woman's building or elsewhere. 
White on white is seldom found in these sections. Among Irish 
embroideries and those of our own country women, white is 
more often found than among specimens from other countries. 
Yet these always show refinement and delicacy, especially in 
table fittings. 

The difference between native and foreign needlework is 
best shown by a description of the exhibit of the Associated 
Artists of New York with Mrs. Candace Wheeler as director. 



Again a needle tapestry, as this species of work is styled, is 
an Algerian boot-black, outlined against a warm semi-tropical 
sky. It is an inimitable painting of silk upon silk, a triumph of 
the art of embroidery. Even the expression of the features is 
preserved, and the outline of the figure is clearly defined, as if 
done by the pencil. 

Still again, a beautiful young woman stands in the gloam- 
ing, silhouetted against a warm, dusky background. Her form 
is grace itself, her attitude one of intent thoughtfulness. Be- 
hind her there is a dark battlement, in her left hand a spray 
of apple blossoms. It is all a color study which not only edu- 
cates the eye, but satisfies the purist in tone. 

In the same category is a harmony of gold upon gold. 
Upon the yellow ground are heaped gorgeous chrysanthemums, 
all shades of yellow down to hues of yellow white, not over 
brilliant, but refined and light-producing to the eye. 

Then there is a dragon, his shining scales and folds made of 
plush, in shades of green and green-blue, each outlined by a 
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tiny thread of gold. The whole is upon a ground of blue-green, 
and is an enticing dragon, one which might have yearly lured 
the maidens of the Adriatic, according to the old Venetian 
myth. 

All exhibits of embroidery are usually surrounded by a 
crowd of eager and interested women. There is something in 
needle-painting, as needlework may well be designated, that 
appeals to the artistic instinct of those who do not aspire to 
the use of the brush or the tools of the graver. In decoration, 
the work of the needle may be made to cover a marvelous 
variety of pleasing effects. From the days of Penelope and 
her busy maidens until this present year of grace, this fact has 
been recognized. And to the beauty-loving world of men, as 
well as women, nothing can be more welcome than the endeavor 
of the artist to elevate the standard of needlework so that its 
productions shall obey the same canons that govern other 
species of decoration, and that are year by year reaching a 
higher scale of development. 



WINDOW DRAPERY. 



WE give an illus- 
tration of win- 
dow drapery 
in the Byzantine style, 
in the arrangement of 
which there is an Ori- 
ental flavor. The outer 
material is a figured 
fabric, reinforced with 
a soft plain fabric un- 
derneath, and on the 
right of the sketch a 
lace curtain is added, 
with a sash curtain on 
the window. This ar- 
rangement if carried 
out in draperies in tones 
of old blue and orange 
would harmonize well 
with the neutral orange 
walls and a parquet 
floor with rugs, the 
woodwork being in 
chestnut. The uphol- 
stery might be in indigo 
blues. 

There is also a de- 
sign of draperies in 
the modern Empire 
style, the arrangement 
of which is manifest 
from the design itself. 
There is a graceful 
valance of soft material 
superimposed upon 
straight hanging cur- 
tains. These light 
fabrics might be in 
pale green with pink, 
which would harmonize 

well with the walls in dark chamois and silver, having a 
sea-green frieze, the woodwork of the apartment being in 
silver birch. 



and crooked trunks, clad with foliage and conventionalized 
blossoms, rising out of a mass of stones, covered with moss, 
grass and flowers of magnified sizes. Flowering vines wander 
about over the surface, and here and there a bird perches amid 
the branches of the trees. These panels, which are the property 
of Mrs. Julian Hawthorne, are an exact reproduction in every 
detail of three panels wrought by a Scottish Chatelaine, more 
than two hundred and twenty years ago, the thread for the 
grounding stuff having been spun and the weaving done by the 
fair hands which toyed or toiled over the embroidery. 

The original panels having been obtained with the difficulty 
which usually accompanies the exhuming of treasures that have 
been found hid in family cabinets or chests the reproduction 
was entrusted to the Royal School at South Kensington. A cele- 
brated Dublin manufacturer was employed to weave the linen, 
and the most skillful colorists in England were engaged to dye 
the wools, so that in the minutest feature the copies might be 
faithful to the original pieces. It cannot be said, as is claimed, 
that every stitch known in embroidery is to be seen in the work ; 
and according to modern ideas the designs may be considered 
crude, but the work is well done, and the designs are artistic in 

their way ; and as 




Portieres in Wall-Paper Exhibit of H. Bartholomae & Co., Columbian Exposition. 
Made by the Lyons Tapestry Co., Paterson, N. J. 



curios in needlecraft 
the panels are un- 
equalled by anything 
of like character which 
has ever been intro- 
duced heretofore in our 
country. The " Ken- 
sington "is the domin- 
ating stitch in the em- 
broidery, while there 
are thrown in many of 
the stitches which ex- 
pert needlewomen 
know so well how to 
employ for special 
effects in filling in, 
finishing, etc. The 
colors used are quaint 
rather than strictly ac- 
cording with nature, 
with a mellowness of 
tone that is very charm- 
ing. The panels are 
held at $500 each, and 
being for sale they are 
destined probably to 
find place in the elegant 
home of some American^, 
millionaire. It is to be 
hoped that they will 
not be allowed to leave 
America. Mr. Douthitt 
has also on hand an 
exquisite reproduction 
in worsted embroidery, 
in the petit point stitch 
of Leonardo da Vinci's 
Last Supper, the orig- 
inal of which is in fresco 



MRS. HAWTHORNE'S PORTIERES. 

ONE of the most curious and interesting studies in needle- 
work which has ever appeared in New York, consists of three 
panels or portieres, now on exhibition at the art studio of Mr. 
J. F. Douthitt, 286 Fifth avenue. If the story connected with 
these pieces of embroidery be true, and there is certainly no 
reason to doubt the truthfulness of it, there can be readily 
traced, in work of the kind, the inception to the embroidery 
which gives special character to that done in the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, at South Kensington in London. 

The material in these panels is ecru twilled linen, other- 
wise known as linen drilling, and the work is done with crewels 
or worsted. The design is bold, representing trees with slender 



on the wall of a refectory of an old Dominican Convent, in 
Milan, Italy. It may be interesting to add that this convent 
was used as a stable during the occupation of Milan by 
Napoleon I., this masterpiece of art showing the rough usage 
to which the refectory was subjected by the French soldiery. 



Up the Hudson in the early morning on the Empire State 
Express is one of the most delightful railroad rides in the 
world. 

The Berkshire Hills are best reached by the New York 
Central. 

All the great medicinal springs in the Empire State are 
reached by the New York Central. 

Thb water level highway between the East and West, "Amer- 
ica's Greatest Railroad," the New York Central. 

World's Fair Special— fay Qrjte train for Qh.icago, via New 
York Central. No extra fare. 
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